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THE END OF CAMELOT 

continued from page 77 

husband, the father, the son. the broth* 
er, the friend— it was lights out and n 
whirling flight of the spirit to oternity. 
After 46 V4 years, he had neither mem- 
ory nor regrets. Mrs. Kennedy had 
shouted: “What are they doing to 
you?” She tried to climb out on the 
trunk of the car. Then she was back 
beside him. crooning as she cradled 
his head among the rosea. In a matter- 
of-fact way, she said: “They have shot 
his head cfT.” No one responded. Now 
the heavy Presidential limousine wits 
up on Stemmons Freeway, racing to 
Parkland Hospital at 80 miles per hour, 
the wind making Jacqueline Kennedy's 
dark hair beat her cheeks like little 
hullwhips. Her mind would freeze the 
scene forever 

The first to know 

Soon the pigeons would return to 
the roof of the School Depository, 
swinging lower and lower in great curv- 
ing arcs. Feeling the shock waves of the 
shots before the sound announced it- 
self. they ware the first to know. And, 
let it he said, the first to forget. 

There was a great world surround- 
ing Dealcy Plaza: a world full of peo- 
ple and things. People moved serenely 
through their daily complexities of 
tasks and joys. In Europe, the sun wns 
down. In Asia, the day had not begun. 
But ‘Big D” was bright fled berries 
hung on bushes like fireflies. The elms 
clung to their leaves, spinning them 
slowly— brightside, darkside. The ernb- 
grass had surrendered early, lying 
tawny in empty lota. A big billboard 
proclaimed: “Smart Smooth Way To 
Go.” The cold stone of downtown Dal- 
las stood naked in the heat haze. Re- 
luctantly, nnd yet with good manners, 
the city had set this Friday aside to 
pay tribute to a President for whom it 
felt no affection. He was a guest in the 
house, and Dallas would be courteous 
and gallant, standing to applaud, to 
smile, to wave, to wish him well, and 
to see him off at the airport. Dallas 
knew how to behave. 

The feeling that all was well lasted 
four minutes after it wasn't. As the 
Lincoln was pulling into the Parkland 
Hospital access road. United Press In- 
ternational news machines were re- 
porting a murder trial in Minnesota: 
DEFENSE HAS IMPLIED tT WILL TAKE THE 
LINE THAT CAROL'S DEATH AFTER A SAV- 
AGE BLUDGEONING AND STABBING IN HER 
HOME WAS THE RESULT OF AN AT- 
TEMPTED MOREDA 1234 PCB 
UFI a 7 n DA 

PRECEDE KENNEDY 

DALLAS, NOV. 22 (UPI) -THREE SHOTS 
WERE FIRED AT PRESIDENT KENNEDY’S 
MOTORCADE TODAY IN DOWNTOWN DALLAS 
JT 1234 PCS 

Time became precious because time 
had run out, A man with n big nose and 
a small mustache ran to the open car 
parked outside the hospital. White 
House correspondent Merriman Smith 
glanced inside. A Secret Service 
agent was arguing in a whisper with 
Mrs. Kennedy. She was looking down 
at the sightless face, holding it steady. 
“No.” she was saying. “You know he 
is dead. Let me alone.” Smith dog- 
trotted into the hospital, saw the bed- 
lam of running feet, the pale, fright- 
ened faces of patients inbound and 
out, heard the shouts of White House 
aides, and picked up a wall phone. 
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"Hello? How do I gee outside? Dial 
nine 0 Thanks. " He hung up and dialed 
a call to UP I. "Merriman Smith." he 
<taid. "Just got time for a Hash. Ken- 
nedy is seriously wounded." Then he 
added, "perhaps seriously." Smith took 
a deep breath. "Perhaps fatally by an 
assassin's bullet." He bung up 

Nine minutes had elapsed. The 
smooth mirror surface of a nation in 
love with itself was about to be shat- 
tered. The word was leaving Dallas and 
would spread swifter than the wind to 
stain the minds of men The stain 
would fade in time, but never disap- 
pear. It would not wash A man was 
dead. Other men would die on this fair 
day. hut scores of millions of people 
would mark the moment of one pass- 
ing as though some cataclysm had 
sundered the sail at a precise minute 
on a precise day. Most Americans 
would grant unto themselves the solace 
of disbelief. This would be followed, 
when the 1:15 PM. bulletin mode the 
death of the President official, by an 
uneasy examination of national con- 
science. a shocking concession that the 
United States had a cruel, barbarous 
streak hidden in its culture. 

At Idtewild Airport, a dapper, seri- 
ous lawyer who had left Dallas early 
that morning emerged from an Ameri- 
can Airlines plane to face a group of re- 
porters. Richard M. Nixon, beaten by 
Kennedy in the 1960 Presidential elec- 
tion. was not running for office. He had 
been in Dnllas working for a client, the 
Pepsi Cola Company. "The President.” 
he told the reporters, "may have to 
drop Johnson as his running mate. In 
the fight for civil rights, Lyndon John- 
son has become a liability to the ticket. 
He may be more of a hindrance than 
nn asset." Nixon concluded the press 
conference, got into a company lim- 
ousine. and left. A reporter ran from 
the news shack. "Hey!" he shouted. 
"Kennedy has been shot in Dallas!" 

“Oh, God!” 

Mr. Nixon's Lack nf knowledge of 
what had happened was no deeper than 
Lyndon Johnson's. The Vice President 
was in Parkland Hospital, standing in- 
side the drapes of a clinic cubicle. 
"Think hell be able to make his speech 
at the Trade Mart?" Johnson asked. 
There were 2.000 people at the Trade 
Mart, waiting for the President amid 
flowers and colored fountains. Report- 
ers at a press table were given a police 
report of shots in Dealey Plaza. They 
began to run for parking Iota. Diners, 
watching, laughed. “Hey!" a guest 
shouted, "What’s the matter? Some- 
body get shot?" At Parkland Hospital, 
Assistant Press Secretary Malcolm 
KildufT, dark and handsome, stood be- 
fore a chalkboard to read from a sheet 
of paper: “President John F. Kennedy 
died at approximately 1 P.M. Central 
Standard Time today here in Dallas. 
He died of a gunshot in the brain " 

A reporter moaned “Oh, God!" He 
spoke for the country and the world 
of civilized people. The newsmen 
would be writing this story for days in 
a torrent ot dolorous words, but none 
of it would match the helpless appeal 
of those two: "Oh. God!" 

In Fort Lauderdale, Florida, I was 
on t^o flying bridge of my boat Away 
We Go IV, drifting toward a gasoline 
dock. A boy's feet thumped on the 
walkway '‘Turn on your ship radio!” 
he shouted. "The President’s shot in 
Dallas. He's dead!" They ( continued ) 
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FAMILY THIS HOLIDAY. 

(AND DO FT SWEETLY AND TENDERLY.) 
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A dessert is a great way 
show your family just how much you 
care. Especially if it’s a home baked 
cake made with Fleischmann’s* 
Yeast and Dromedary* Dates. 
They're two traditional favorites 
that can make this holiday tight, 
sweet and delicious. 

For mouthwatering results 
try a festive cake like this one. Then 
stick around and reap the rewards. 

Holiday Cake 

Staid V 3 c milk; stir in 3 thsp. 
sugar, Y« tap. salt and 3 tbsp. mar- 
garine Cool to lukewarm. 

Sprinkle 1 package Fleiach- 
mann’s Active Drv Yeast into Vic 
a i > 



warm water (105° F.-115° F.)in 
warm bow). Stir until dissolved. 
Add milk mixture, 2 eggs and lVfcc 
unsifted flour, beat smooth. Add 
enough additional flour ( about W to 
m c) to make a very stiff batten 
Cover; let rise in warm place, 
free horn draft, until doubled in 
bulk, about 1 hoc ^ 

Melt Vk c margarines Add 1 
package (8 ox.) Dromedary Pitted 
bates, snipped, and l c slivered 
almonds. Vd c milk, 3 tbsp. honey 
and 2 tsp. dnnamon. 

Stir batter down. Itan out onto 
floured board. Roll out to a 12 x 15- 
inch rectangle. Spread with date 
mixture to within 1-inch of edges. 



. • l 

Roll up from long side as for jelly 
roll; seal edges. 

Place, seam side down, in a 
greased 9-inch springfonn pan. - 
Shape in a ring. Seal ends. Cover, let 
rise in warm place, free from draft, 
until doubled in bulk, about 1 bout 

Beat 1 egg; brush on dough. 
Sprinkle with 2 tbsp. sugar are) 

14 c slivered almonds. Bake at 
350° 35 to 40 mins., or until done. 
Remove from pan and coo) on 
wire rack. Makes 1 cake. 

This season bake someone 
happy with Fleischmann’s Yeast 
and Dromedary Elates for home 
style goodness. 
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For TRADITIONAL aHOtimun BAKING! 
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CAMELOT continued 

were empty, ugly words. I knew that 
Kennedy wasn't dead. Rumors are the 
worts of information and I seldom 
listen. The gasoline boy knew that I 
had left the President three weeks 
earlier to write a slender, superficial 
portrait called A Day in the Life of 
President Kennedy. I had worked day 
and night to finish it The President, 
I knew, had a carbon copy in his brief- 



case as he boarded Air Force One to 
fly to Texas. The gas boy was fasci- 
nated with writers. Now, I assumed, 
be had worked up an unnmusing story 
to go with the book. 

He was cinching the bowline as the 
radio came on. The station seemed to 
be confused with two or three other sta- 
tions. There were voices, but they were 
indecipherable. Somewhere, everyone 
was talking at once. The first intelligi- 
ble words hoard were: **. . . two priests 



administered the last rites. One said 
the President was unconscious." My 
head went down. A carousel of thought 
spun out of control. I saw him again, 
heard the Boston accent. The gleaming 
black shoes came toward me on the 
gray-green rug embossed with the seal 
of the President of the United States: 
"Have you seen Jackie? Was it right? 
Did you have any problems? . . . Oh, 
that Dave Powers! ‘John's Other Wife* 
. . . . I think I told you Jackie is going 



to make the Texas trip. First one. . . . 
I once read a book you wrote. The Day 
Lincoln Was Shot. My philosophy 
about assassination is the same as 
Abraham Lincoln's: they can’t protect 
you. Impossible. After you’ve been be- 
hind this desk awhile, the personal 
danger becomes a joke. When I leave 
Mass, I always have two Secret Service 
men in front and two in back. As we 
leave church, I flex my knees so that 
I get shorter and shorter. When I'm 
way down. I always whisper to the men 
in front: 'If there's anybody in that 
choir loft trying to get me. they’re 
gonna have to get you first.’ ... I want 
to show you an album I got from the 
trip to Ireland. Your people come from 
Wexford, don't they? ... I was a re- 
porter: worked for Hearst You knew 
that Jackie was an inquiring photog- 
rapher right here in Washington, 
didn't you? . . .** 

He had been a handsome boll of in- 
telligent energy. He had also been a 
dandy, a fop, a now-and-then wit, a 
man who changed his clothing from the 
skin out four and five times a day. He 
was a tightwad who never carried a 
dollar, and who ran up a monthly bill 
of cash loans from his Secret Service 
Driver, William Greer. Kennedy had 
on appreciation of the physical pursuit 
of women. At home in "the mansion,** 
he enjoyed foamy beers, black cigars, 
and the monotonous replaying of the 
music of the Broadway show Came lot. 
He was a social figure who moved easi- 
ly among the great men and women 
invited to the East Room. He was a 
political figure with a spitting contempt 
for his enemies, as though all of them 
wore unworthy. He had a novice writ- 
er’s respect for the sharply honed ex- 
pression, and was not above borrowing 
from the headmaster at Groton, who 
had said: "Ask not what your school 
can do for you: ask what you can do 
for your school.” Sometimes, in observ- 
ing the President, you were beset by 
the ignoble thought that, in making 
love, he would not muse a hair on his 
head. 

Buoyant youth gone 

On the boat, I managed to stop the 
carousel. "He’s dead,*" I said to my 
wife Kelly. There was a dark, empty 
windswept place inside my chest. It 
was not sorrow. It was more like a 
tooth after the novocaine takes charge. 
The knockout brought its own insula- 
tion. There was nothing to feel because 
too much hud happened. An era of 
buoyant youth In my country had been 
slammed shut The new President, 
Johnson, had a special distinction: he 
would be the only President ever to 
have witnessed the assassination of a 
President “Let’s go home,’* I said to 
Kelly. The white hull backed away 
from the dock. Kelly started to cry. 

There were tears, scowls, curses— 
and some smug, triumphant smiles. At 
a fashionable school for small children 
in Dallas, a teacher sat tracing circles 
on her temples. She could not teach 
the small, shiny faces anymore: "You 
may have the rest of the day off." she 
said. The rest of her words— "The 
President of the United States has 
heen shot” -were inundated by cheers. 
Jack Ruby, owner of small, sour- beer- 
smelling strip joints, told the advertis- 
ing man in the Dallas News office to 
state that Ruby's night clubs would be 
closed out of respect for the President. 

At the United Nations Building 




Purex products. 



Famous competitors. 



Purex has two outrageous statements to make 
One: wherp the Purex product shown is similar to 
its famous competitor in performance, the Purex 
price will be lower. Two: where the Purex 
product costs the same as its famous com 
petitor, the Purex product will offer more- 
in ingredients, strength, or performance. 

Compare Purex® Bleach and famous 
Clorox They cost the same. They use the 
same bleaching ingredient. 













But Purex gives you 14% more of that ingredient. 

Brillo* and S.O.S. cost the same. But S.O.S. 
has less steel wool than Brillo, the Purex product 
A 33 02 . bottle of Downy costs around 
890. A 32 oz. bottle of Baby Sweetheart Fab- 
ric Softener— the Purex product— costs up 
to 30c less. 

Famous competitors, forgive us for 
making value the name of the game. Truth 
is, it’s the game Purex can win. 
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At 4:14 Janette H.Strom 
dinged her husband s new car. 

i ■ V. . : 

By 5:56 she had fixed it 

— mm « 



■pjr It’s creamy. 

It’s smooth. 

It even spreads easier than 
homemade buttercream frosting 

And it's ready when you aren’t. 



in New York, Ambassador AdLai E. 
Stevenson rose to his feet. "We will 
bear the grief of his death," he said, 
“until the cky of ours.” At Fort Myer. 
Va., outside Washington, Captain 
Richard C. Cloy had been rehearsing 
the U.S. Army’s crack state funeral 
unit for a week. Cloy had been advised 
that former President Herbert Hoover 
was dying. 

Kennedy's car, without its bubble- 
top. was driven hack to Love Field, the 
Dallas airport. Pedestrians saw It and 
shouted: "See? There he goes, f told 
you it didn't happen!" But it did. The 
doep- tolling words spanned broad riv- 
ers and great mountains and deep seas. 
Bob Hope, friend of presidents, was in 
a morning golf foursome at Glendale, 
Calif. The word reached him on a fair- 
way. It induced such deep shock that 
he would not remember who was play- 
ing, or whether they stopped playing. 
In Madrid, it was night. As John 
Wayne left his hotel, the doorman 
said he was "sorry about what hap- 
pened." The tall actor asked: "Sorry 
for what?" 

“Sorry your President has been shot 
and killed." Duke Wayne was not a 
proponent of Kennedy, but recalls that 
he kept thinking: "He was a hell of a 
man. He got to people. It's a damn 
shame.” 

Political columnist Jack Anderson 
was in a private room at the Madison 
Hotel In New York. He was discussing 
story ideas with Jess Gorkin, editor of 
Parade, when the phone rang. “Turn 
your TV on," tho caller said. “The 
President's been shot.” Anderson and 
Gorkin were certain that it was not 
true. With the picture came the feeling 



of compelling horror. At one point. 
Anderson recalls saying: "Love Field 
was misnamed. " 

In Boston, attorney F. Lee Bailey 
was working at his desk. He heard a 
commotion in an adjacant office and 
hurried toward it. His associate, Rob- 
ert Barton, looked stunned. “Ken- 
nedy's shot” Bailey studied the fear 
on the faces and reminded himself 
that his specialty in law was homicide. 
But the only words that would come 
to mind were written by Yeats: 

. . the center will not hold . . . mere 
anarchy is loosed upon the world . . 
Bailey could not comprehend why 
those words came to mind. 

In Los Angeles, Jonas Halperin, pub- 



lic relations executive, was home cele- 
brating his birthday. His wife Eve was 
pregnant. The radio was playing softly. 
When the word came, it seemed to 
clang. Eve became hysterical. She suf- 
fered a miscarriage. Thinking about 
the day. Halperin said: "1 will never 
celebrate my birthday again." 

At the New York Yankees’ midtown 
office. Yogi Berra wrote his signature 
on tho bottom of a contract to be man- 
ager of the famous baseball team. Gen- 
eral manager Ralph Houk and owner 
Dan Topping shook hands with Berra. 
A secretary burst into the room and 
shouted: "Kennedy’s been shot!" Top- 
ping turned on a TV set The three 
men sat and did not speak for a long 



time. Hours later. Berra left in a daze, 
uncertain whether to celebrate his con- 
tract or to mourn the madness. 

In the big conference room of the 
United States Supreme Court, Chief 
Justice Earl Warren and his associates 
conferred about pending decisions. His 
secretary. Mrs. McHugh, sent a mes- 
sage. The Chief Justice tried to mask 
his feeling of shock. It was impossible. 
The associates dispersed to their cham- 
bers. Earl Warren found it impossible 
all day to do anything but sit at his 
office radio. "The days and nights." he 
found, "were more like a nightmare 
than anything I have lived through." 

The word emerged as a fact of life. 
At first, it was difficult, if not impossi- 
ble. to comprehend. Some people wept. 
Millions found relief in jamming the 
nation’s switchboards with phone calls. 
Others prayed. It was something sud- 
den which could not be absorbed and 
digested. Dave Powers, friend of the 
President, mumbled his rosary. Indus- 
trialist Henry Ford II, who had known 
the President for years, left a lunch- 
eon in downtown Detroit and was be- 
ing driven to a weekend retreat in 
Canada. He heard of the assassination 
on the car radio and went into deep 
and lonely shock as he sat in the back 
seat. Ten years Later, he is unable to 
recall what thoughts froze in his mind. 
Also in Detroit, novelist Joyce Carol 
Oates and her husband were shopping 
when they heard the news over the 
store radio. It was not until two years 
later— almost to the day— that the 
couple completed the purchase they’d 
begun on November 22. 1963— “we 
simply were unable to force ourselves 
to go back until then." ( continued ) 
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Congoleum’s recipe for a sweet ’n spicy girl’s room. 

in one bedroom mix: Add red and white Now F1oot soI.Jj 

1 Congoleum confart-cuihioned vinyl and , “ vcr rKc }*? w,th co ™ 
floor, in the wiki, new Now Root. It’* ?e ** r with kc *P“ k « 

one of hundreds of patterns and color* Yield: one sweet 'n spicy morn from 
in ShinyP Vinyl, the original no- wax Congoleum. (See your vellow pages 
floor that lets you shine when you wish, under "Flooring".) 

Shinyl Vinyl and Carpets by 

Congoleum’ 

We’ve built a reputation you can stand on. 



CAMELOT continued 

Baseball star Willie Mays remembers 
hi» reaction clearly: “I just got sick." 
Maya beard the new* before he left 
for a San Francisco golf appointment, 
but he couldn't believe that President 
Kennedy was seriously injured. Mays 
was an the golf course when a caddie 
with a portable radio approached. “The 
President is dead,” he whispered. 

The word had the precise thump for 
the deed. In the sea coast village of Sea- 
bright. N.J., the principal, Mrs. Saw- 
yer. could not face the students. Mrs. 
Helicker. a teacher, went from class to 
class, telling the children to please go 
home. But she burst into tears and 
could not say the words, so the waved 
her arms like flails as she sobbed. In 
Haifa. Israel, novelist James Michener 
and his family were guests of friends. 
The hosts were unusually quiet. When 
dinner was over, Mari and Jim Miche- 
ner were told: “We must deliver diffi- 
cult news. Just as we were to pick you 
up, we heard that President Kennedy 
had been shot in Dallas.” 

“Did he live?” 

“We think so.” 

The Micheners felt ill. A radio was 
found Someone tried the dials and 
found the vast reaches of roaring dis- 
tance. In Egypt, a Hebrew- language 
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hroodcast was in progress. The voice, 
coming in alternately strong and fad- 
ing. said that the American President 
was dead. The women began to weep. 
The men turned away. “Pray God it 
wasn't a Jew wbo pulled the trigger,” 
Michenor's boat said. 

It waa a day for Lucille Ball to be 
funny. The studio schedule said so. 
She and her husband Gary Morton 
were driving down Melrose in Holly- 
wood whan they heard the news. Lucy 
wept on and off all day. When each set 
was properly lighted, she was called 
before the cameras to create laughter. 
“I can't remember a more difficult 
show in my life.” she said. 

No reason 

A half dozen cars behind Kennedy's. 
Jack Valenti, an aide to Lyndon John- 
son. found himself in a runaway auto- 
mobile. It had been a slow, sedate, and 
cheerful motorcade; now the wind 
shrieked, rubber squealed on turns, the 
driver was cutting in and out of free- 
way traffic. No one gave a reason for 
iL When the limousine stopped. Jack 
Valenti walked in a daze through the 
jumble of shouting and hysteria at 
Parkland Hospital. He heard the sobs; 
he saw the dry. drained faces. He 
knew without being told. The President 
of the United States was gone. 



Bob Considine was on an airliner en 
route to Chicago. The tall syndicated 
columnist passed the minute* one by 
one rending un article in Time maga- 
zine about President Kennedy « de- 
cision to dispense with the massive 
police protection he lustomarilv en- 
joyed traveling from Idlewild into New 
York City. Car owners had criticized 
the President for “holding up traffic." 
He had tried the 15-mile trip alone 
with Secret Service agents in his car. 
They stopped at traffic light*. A wom- 
an saw him. yanked a camera from her 
purse, and ran to hi* car. flashing an 
intense light A policeman said: “Good 
God. that dame could have had a gun!" 

Considine reclined his seat, clasped 
his hands, and dozed. Then the cap- 
tain's microphone clicked open. “We 
have a report." he said, “that President 
Kennedy has been shot in Dallas and 
is being taken to a hospital." Considine 
pulled a rosary from his pocket. Later, 
when the plane landed in Chicago, he 
ran to a novelty shop. A crowd was lis- 
tening to a radio play the National 
Anthem. On the last note, u commenta- 
tor said: “The President is dead.” Con- 
sidine phoned ABC-Radio to moke a 
special broadcast The first sentence, 
he thought, was inadequate: “We 

reach for the stars, but kill the man 
who showed us the way " 

Roy Wilkins, Executive Director of 
the NAACP. was in an office elevator 
in New York, leaving for lunch, when a 
stranger said that Kennedy had been 
shot Wilkins did not like gossip or 
rumors. “That can't be!" he snapped. 
“He is speaking in Texas.” Subdued, 
the passenger said he was sorry. On 
the sidewalk. New Yorkers clustered 
around parked cars listening to radios. 
Roy Wilkins’ heart began to sink be- 
fore he got close enough to listen. 

Ambassador to South Vietnam 
Henry Cabot Lodge— beaten out of his 
Senate seat by Kennedy in 1952. and 
vice presidential candidate on the Nix- 
on ticket that lost to JFK in 1960— was 
in a room at the St Francis Hotel 
in San Francisco. The tail, handsome 
diplomat had made a long flight from 
Southeast Asia to the mainland U.S. 
The day was Friday; on Sunday he 
would report on the spiraling com- 
plexities of peace in Vietnam. Lodge 
was ready to drop onto a bed when the 
phone rang. The voice was Dan Lon- 
don's, the hotel manager. “Sorry.” he 
said. 'T must tell you that there is news 
from Dallas that the President has 
been shot." Lodge hod seen death in 
war and peace. But this one shook him. 

At Paramount Studios in Loe An- 
geles. novelist Leon Uris left a projec- 
tion room ond saw a group of sobbing 
secretaries. He couldn't think of what 
to sav oxcept: “What’s so funny?" 
They told him. Suddenly, he felt alone. 
He had separated from Mrs. Uris. He 
was living at Sunset Towers; she and 
three children were at Malibu. He 
phoned her. For days, the Uris family 
lived together, sharing an acute sorrow. 

“We both prayed” 

After lunch, publisher William Ran- 
dolph Hearn, Jr. and his wife Austine 
sat between the blue pool and the jade 
sea at the Fontainebleau Hotel in 
Miami Beach. They were celebrating 
her birthday. The music on the porta- 
ble radio barely intruded. Life had 
been good to the Hearsts, and they 
had teen good to life. The word came; 
they listened and wished they hadn’t 



Four nights before, they had been in 
the presence of the President. Henrst 
remembered yaung Jack Kennedy cov- 
ering the opening of the United Na- 
tions for the International News Ser- 
vice in 1945 Austine Hearst. a one- 
rime columnist for the Waxhington 
T 't meet- He raid remembered dates with 
Kennedy, then a young Congressman 
from Boston. “We both just «ut and 
prayed." Heurst recalls. 

Failure of democracy 

Another newsman. Arthur {Crock of 
The Veic York Timex, was pursuing 
the pastime of keeping alive the oldest 
floating crap game in Washington. It 
was on the second floor of The Metro- 
politan Club. Kroek rolled the dice, but 
never teurned whether he had won nr 
lost the next round of drink*. The 
Washington bureau of The Times 
culled him to the phone. Kennedy had 
been shot. A* Mr. Krock hurried to 
his office, he felt a deep grief for the 
failure of democracy "to extirpate an- 
archy as n solution to political dis- 
agreement. . . 

Sen. Hubert Humphrey was at the 
Chilean Embassy. Mrs. Nehru, the 
wife of the Indian Ambassador. w»» 
teasing the Senator about how difficult 
it was to get the Humphrey* to have 
lunch with her husband. With Hum- 
phrey at the Chilean Embassy was 
Edward Morgan of ABC. It was Mor- 
gan who was called to the phone. He 
whispered the news to Humphrey 
Then another luncheon guest. Ralph 
Dungnn, Special Assistant to the Pres- 
ident. phoned tho White House. He 
returned to the table shuddering. The 
President had been shot in the head. 
He was alive. Senator Humphrey went 
out into the driveway, and listened to 
a car radio. Dungan hurried to the 
Whita House, from where he phoned 
Humphrey. ♦* 

“The President died a few minutes 
ago." Dungan whispered. 

“I felt," Humphrey said, "os if a 
part of my very life left me." Hum- 
phrey wept unashamedly, then went to 
the White House, where he remained, 
desolate, for better than an hour and a 
half. “I walked around and talked to 
the police officers and the guards.” he 
recalls. "I found them heartbroken— 
big, strong men with tears rolling down 
their faces. I saw right outside Presi- 
dent Kennedy's office, hanging on the 
wall in the corridor, two Texas Ranger 
pistols that were buckled to a piece of 
Texas ranch fence. And there was a lit- 
tle sign above them that said: The 
Texas Peacemakers. What irony.” 

On the other side of town. Senator 
Eugene J. McCarthy of Minnesota 
waa at lunch at the Plaza Hotel with 
Maurice Rosenblatt. McCarthy's office 
phoned. Mechanically, the Senator 
made excuses and left He walked back 
to the Senate office building, his mind 
boiling with thoughts, memories. He 
had been summoned to the Senate, but 
McCarthy felt a higher call. He went 
to St Joseph's Church and said a 
prayer; only then did be go to the 
Senate. 

The handsome, blue-eyed evangelist 
Billy Graham feared the assassination 
before it happened. Dr. Graham and 
Senator George Smathers of Florida 
had an appointment to play a round of 
golf with President Kennedy in Flor- 
ida. A Texan phoned Dr. Graham a 
week before the President's trip to 
the Lone Star State. The man was 





"alarmed by hostile feelings in Texas" 
and asked Graham to use his good of- 
fices to cancel the President’s trip. 

The President had been warned by 
others. but threats mode him stubborn. 
Yet Billy Graham was sufficiently wor- 
ried to phone Senator Sma thers in 
hope that the alarm would be relayed 
to the White House. Sms there was un- 
available. When the tragic word of 
Kennedy’s death came. Graham was 
playing golf near Mantreat. North 
Carolina. Dr. Calvin Thielman. pastor 
of the Montreat Church, phoned the 
bad news. It was. perhaps, a harder 
blow to Graham than to the ethers: 
he had seen it coming. 

The verge of tears 

To the waiters, it seemed strange to 
see Speaker of the House John Mc- 
Cormack of Massachusetts alone at a 
table In the House restaurant. He was 
a tall, lean man of 71, with a careless 
sheaf of white hair, and he enjoyed de- 
bate— both parliamentary and social. 
But he had started lunch late, and ev- 
eryone had left. He sipped tea. Two 
reporters trotted in out of the marble 
corridor and whispered: "The Presi- 
dent was shot in Dallas— he's dead. 
Lyndon Johnson had a heart attack." 
Congressman McCormack looked up 
sideways, waiting for the punch line. 
But his informants were grim-faced 
One was on the verge of tears. McCor- 
mack said: "My God! Can that happen 
here?" He knew, better than they, that 
he was next in line for the Presidency 
behind the Vice President, Suddenly it 
required inordinate strength to get to 
one’s feet 

Sometimes a random thought is so 
much on target that it amounts to 
prescience. This happened to JOURNAL 
editor Evan Frances. Three months 
earlier, when she had won the Dallas 
Market Award. Mayor Earl Cabell had 
met her at the airport and. escorted by 
motorcycles, had shown her Dallas. 
At Stemmons Freeway, studying the 
beauty of the downtown skyline. Mrs. 
Frances saw an ugly "misfit red brick 
building." It seemed out of place 
"What is that?" she said, pointing. 
Mayor Cabell smiled. "That's our 
School Book Depository Building." On 
this day of Nov. 22. 1963. Mrs. Frances 
was supervising a photography session 
when she heard the news. "My God!" 
she cried. "The shot must have come 
from that damned Book Depository!" 
It was a wild guess— but on target 

Another editor. Norman Cousins of 
The Saturday Review of Literature , 
was driving down the Merritt Parkway 
from New Canaan, Conn., to New 
York. The radio announced that a gov- 
ernor had been shot. Cousins paid lit- 
tle attention. The announcer returned 
and said the President may have been 
hit. "I felt a great earthquake around 
me and inside me and everything 
seemed unrecognisable," As he moved 
from tolibooth to tollbooth, the news 
became more shattering. He could not 
believe that so many drivers had pulled 
to the side of the rood. A parked po- 
liceman "seemed tamed and meek and 
out of character." At 44th Street, the 
trip was over and mo was President 
Kennedy's life "Yes, I remember. I 
can never forget,” says Cousins. 

The Midwest governors held a con- 
ference in Omaha. George Romney of 
Michigan looked forward to a tour of 
the nearby Strategic Air Command. 
The first news heard by Romney and 



the governors was that Kennedy had 
been wounded. They sat down to 
lunch The conversation was subdued. 
It was only a wound. Then the crush- 
ing truth was told. The conference 
broke up at once. Governors raced for 
planus and home. As Romney said, no 
one knew whether it was an isolated 
act by a deranged person, or an inter- 
national conspiracy. It was too much 
to believe that all the guilt could repose 
on one small pair of surly shoulders. 

Few men are as devoted to prayer 
as Joseph Robbie, owner of the Miami 
Dolphins football team. He was at the 
Minneapolis Athletic Club to listen to 
the plana of the Democratic Party of 
Minnesota. Robbie dug into a sliced 
steak sandwich os chairman George 
Farr unexpectedly tapped the micro- 
phone and said softly that he had just 
learned that the President had been 
shot. Just that: nothing more. Then a 
second message said that Mr. Kennedy 
was "critically wounded and Governor 
John Corutally has been shot." The 
men drifted away aimlessly, without 
farewells. Robbie went to his office in 
the North Star Center and knelt as an 
announcer intoned: ". . . and the Presi- 
dent died at 1 p.m." Robbie considers 
it a "morbid coincidence" that on the 
tenth anniversary of Kennedy’s mur- 
der in Dallas. Robbie's team will play 
the Dallas Cowboy’s— in Dallas. 

In the gemlike principality of Mo- 
naco, Princess Grace was tucking her 
children into bed, listening to all the 
last-minute requests to which parents 
become mured. Prince Rainier tiptoed 
in to whisper that President Kennedy 
had been shot. Princess Grace was 
shocked but optimistic. She was sure 
that it was not a dangerous wound. At 
dinner with friends, the royal couple 
beard the story of death in Dallas 
"Everybody." she remembers, "was in 
a state of shock and sorrow." 

Actor Paul Newman was driving to 
the Metro studios to meet his wife. Jo- 
anne Woodward. It was a sweet, crisp 
morning in Los Angeles, and Newman 
was looking at the houses in a resi- 
dential district when an announcer cut 
into the music with: "The President of 
the United States has been shot." New- 
man looked out of hia car: he found 
that it was no longer on the road, but 
way up on the sidewalk— stalled. He 
sat. He didn’t try to move. He sat for 
five long minutes. Then he backed onto 
the road. "I don’t believe," he says, 
"that the country has recovered yet" 

Intolerable cruelties were reserved 
for one big enough to accept them: 
300-pound Los Angeles Rams football 
player Roosevelt Grier. He was prac- 
ticing with teammates in the San Fer- 
nando Valley of California when Coach 
Harland Svare signaled everyone to 
huddle around him. The President was 
dead. Svare said. There was no re- 
spanae from the players. Grier could 
feel the depression fill his chest and he 
mumbled: "Why? Why?" He thought 
of it as a terrible day in his life. Later. 
Robert F. Kennedy made Roosevelt 
Grier hia friend. And in 1968 Grier 
was beside Bobby in the kitchen of the 
Ambassador Hotel in Los Angeles 
when Grier beard a small pop and he 
saw Kennedy go down, mumbling: "Is 
it bad? Am I badly hurt?" Yes. he was 
—and so was Grier. Again. 

In Los Angeles, Irving Wallace was 
writing a novel called The Man, about 
a President who is killed and, through 
an accident of politics, is succeeded by 



a black senator. Nino weeks before this 
day, Wallace had enjoyed the hospi- 
tality of President Kennedy in the 
White House. In late morning of Nov. 
22. he rolled page 193 into his type- 
writer. The phone rang. It was his wife 
Sylvia, calling from a beauty parlor. 
“Have you heard? President Kennedy 
has just been shot in Dallas ” 

“Nourished on the myth” 

Page 193 cooled in the machine. 
Irving Wallace, with the professional 
writer’s appreciation of history and the 
men great and small who make it, lis- 
tened to the confused babel. "Like most 
Americans." he says, "I had been nour- 
ished on the myth that we did not live 
on violence." And that, of course, is the 
disenchantment of America with itself. 
It was above assassination; it was above 
street violence, broken skulls, and loot- 
ing: the nation had swept such dread- 
ful acts— including lynching— into the 
cellar of memory. 

A continent away from the Wallaces, 
another woman heard the news in a 
beauty parlor. Myrlie Evers knew well 
that America was not above assassina- 
tion. In June of that year, she had 
found her own husband Medgar. field 
secretary of Mississippi's NAACP 
branch, dying in their Jackson carport 
—shot down by a rifleman lurking out- 



side their home. When Mrs. Even and 
her three children buried Medgur at 
Arlington National Cemetery near 
Washington. D.C., President Kennedy 
callod them to the White House and 
expressed his and Mrs. Kennedy’s 
personal condolences. 

In Lhc nearly six months since tier 
husband's murder, Myrlie Evers had 
been on an exhausting lecture tour, 
speaking out against "the cancer of 
hate and prejudice that was making 
our country so sick"— and warning that 
if we waited too long, that cancer would 
strike down white leaders as well as 
black. The cancer had indeed claimed 
another victim. 

Myrlie Evers rushed home. Only 
then did the tears come. "I had never 
let myself go when Medgar died. But 
I just could not control myself any 
longer. The similarity was too great, 
too personal. I thought of what the 
prosecutor had told the jury during 
the trial of the man who was accused 
of killing Medgar: 

" ‘If something is not done, the sight 
of the next rifle could be aimed at 

you.’ " 

Jim Bishop is the author of The Day 
Lincoln Wae Shot, The Day Chriet 
Died, and The Day Kennedy Was 
Shot. cno 
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